him to alter the Will came to light during the subsequent examin-
ation of the witnesses to the Will. One of them mentioned certain
conversations which had taken place between him and Nobel in 1895
and 1896, and in which the Will was touched upon. On the latter
occasion, i.e., on the 2gth September, 1896, another of the witnesses
to the Will had been present. Nobel had on that occasion stated:
" I am an out and out Social Democrat, although my views are
moderate. In particular I regard large inherited wealth as a
misfortune which merely serves to dull men's faculties. A man
who possesses great wealth should therefore allow only a small
portion to descend to his relatives. Even if he have children I
consider it a mistake to hand over to them considerable sums of
money beyond what is necessary for their education. To do so
merely encourages laziness, and impedes the healthy development
of the individual's capacity to make an independent position for
himself/'

The other witness who was present at the conversation on the
29th September, 1896, quoted Nobel in almost exactly the same
words. This is entirely consistent with a remark of Nobel's
contained in his draft law previously referred to, I ljusaste Afrika:
" I am not a Socialist in the popular sense of the word. But in my
state there is a constant interaction between the individual and the
community, and if the state misconceives the rights of the individual
it will misuse and undermine its own. Bellamy's absolute equality,
which after all cannot obliterate the inequalities of nature, would
merely produce an almost mechanical barrack life, the horizon
would be far too limited for the individual to find a stimulus to
intellectual work. Where the driving force is absent men begin to
vegetate; the people must choose between progress and retro-
gression. Absolute stability is impossible. . . . It is certain that a
large inheritance is for many persons a misfortune, and young persons
of vast possessions are often those whose destinies are blighted."
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